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course had in it a considerable element of RealpoKtik. With
great bluntness Pradhan1  observes that "in the  politically
minded classes very few fully believed in the sincerity of the
sentiments expressed by British statesmen as regards the char-
acter and objects of the War." But "a reasoned consideration
of the whole situation decided them to take the declarations of
British statesmen at their face value, and, when the time came,
use them as additional arguments for pressing the claims of
India to self-government." Asquith, as British Prime Minister,
had acknowledged that in future Indian questions must be
approached from "a new angle of vision": and the subsequent
solemn declaration of the Allies, as to every people's inde-
feasible right to self-determination, amply bore out the meaning
which India had at once read into the Premier's words. Even
a question, like the condition  of Indians abroad, especially
in South Africa, which for some years already had more and
more agitated public opinion in India and to which we shall
presently have to revert, had been understood to be likely to
receive a happy solution through the War, inasmuch as German
East Africa was to become an Indian Colony. Mr. Gandhi,
leader of the South African Indians, was in London just at
the outbreak of the War, and he too was quite content to return
to his native India and there to do his part in helping England
to win the War. Once more, as in Lord Ripon's time, as at
Morley's advent at the India Office; for the third and last time,
India trusted England.

In the meantime India herself was putting her house in
order, by composing the differences both between Moderates
and Extremists, and between Hindus and Moslems.

As regards the former point, we have already said that

Mrs. Besant took a leading part in it. During all the stirring

years of the Anti-Partition agitation she had stood studiously

apart from all political movements. Mrs. Besant was dead

1 Loc. cit,, p. 124.